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Nauvm I. 15. 

Behold upon the Mountains the Feet of 
him that bringeth good Tidings, that 
 publiſheth Peace: O Judah, keep thy 
Solemn Feaſts, perform Thy Vous 
| Thankſgiving to Almighty Gop for 

His Goodneſs in reſtoring Peace to 
theſe Kingdoms, after He had for nine Years viſit- 
ed them with an expenſive and bloody War. In 
humble Obedience therefore to Authority, and 

We truſt, with Hearts full of religious Grati- 

tude, are now the many Thouſands of the People 

aſſembled, to offer up their united Tribute of 

Thanks and Praiſe to Heaven for this invaluable 

Blefling. And, as this is the moſt noble and diſ- 

intereſted Act of Worſhip that can be addreſſed 

to our Creator; to conſider a whole People as en- 
gaged therein, and breathing forth at the ſame 

Hour, from all Quarters, their thankful Acknow- 

ledgements to the Deity, hath ſomething in it 

wonderfully pleaſing to the Imagination, and ſuit- 


ed to kindle in us the warmeſt Tranſports of re- 
ligious Joy, The 


HIS Day is appointed, by our Supe- 
riours, to be kept as a Day of public 
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The Words I have choſen on this ſolemn Oc- 
caſion are applied by St. Pau/*, with ſome little 


Variation, to the firſt Preachers of Chriſtianity, 


the Publiſhers of that Goſpel of Peace; and ſurely 
with the utmoſt Propriety might They be ſaid to 
bring glad Tidings of good Things. We need not, 
however, confine them to this particular and 
more eminent Application. In their.immediate 
and literal Import they are generally underſtood 
as referring to the News of King Sennacherib's 

Army being miraculouſly deſtroyed, when that 
mighty Monarch was upon the Point of march- 
ing it up to beſiege Jeruſalem, after having over- 
run all the neighbouring Kingdoms and laid waſte 


Fenced Cities into ruinous Heaps. And in this View | 


We need not critically examine the preciſe Mean- 
ing of every Phraſe in my Text, or enquire whe- 


ther the good Tidings here mention d relate to ci- 


vil or ſpiritual Peace, to the Tranquillity of the 
Church or of the State. The Intereſts of Reli- 
gion and Civil Government are in general ſo in- 
terwoven, and thoſe of the Church and the State 
among ourſelves ſo intimately united, that what- 
ever Bleſſings affect the former, cannot but affect 
the latter: and as, if the one ſuffer the other muff 
ſuffer with it; io, if the one be bonoured the other 
muſt rejoice with it. 


a hem, 10. 15. 
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The Words conſidered in this Light naturally 
ſuggeſt the two following Particulars, which may 
not unfitly employ our preſent Meditations ; and 
in the Illuſtration whereof I ſhall have a View - 
more particularly to the joyful Occaſion of our 
preſent Aſſembling: Namely, 


I. Fin, The Deſireableneſs of Peace to a Na- 
tion engaged in War, 


II. Secondly, The Duty of a Nation bleſſed 
with the Accompliſhment of its Wiſhes in 
this Reſpect. 


And Firſt; Peace, if it brings no Advantage 
but itſelf, is in moſt Caſes defireable to a Nation 
engaged in War, becauſe at leaſt it puts the In- 
habitants into a State of Quiet and Reſt, of Free- 
dom from Fear of the Enemy. For which Reaſon 
it is ranked among the chief of thoſe Bleſſings 
promiſed to the Maelites in Reward of their O- 
bedience ; I will give Peace in the Land, and ye 
ſhall lie down and none ſhall make you afraid. To 
which we may join this ſtill higher Advantage 
of Peace, and indeed its trueſt Glory, the Pre- 
ſervation of our Species ; which humane Confi- 
deration ought always to have a Place in the 
Councils of Princes. But befides ſecuring to us 
the Benefits of Life and Property unmoleſted, it 


a Lev. 26. 6. 
| enables 


= 
enables us farther highly to cultivate and improve 
theſe Benefits. All the Profeſſions of civil Life, 
that come under the N otion of Science, Trade, 
Agriculture and the like, are by Way of Emi- 
nence ſtiled the Arts of Peace, as found only ca- 
pable of flouriſhing in this delightful Seaſon. On 
which Account, the Condition We are now 
ſpeaking of cannot fail of being peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to a People, that muſt live by their 
honeſt Induſtry in theſe Arts; that have full 
Employment at Home for all their Hands; and 
can propoſe to themſelves no Advantage by fo- 
reign Conqueſts. An undiſturbed State of Af- 
fairs likewiſe yields the beſt Opportunities for 
ſetting on Foot any extraordinary Deſigns, whe- 
ther of a religious or civil Nature, for the Ho- 
nour, the Ornament, or the Advantage of a 
Nation. For which Cauſe, We find, the build- 
ing the famous Temple of Jeruſalem was taken 
out of the Hands of David, whoſe Reign had 
been filled with Wars, and reſerved by the Ap- 
pointment of Gop Himſelf for the peaceful Days 
of his Son Solomon. It was the ſame happy Cir- 
cumſtance too that gave this wiſe Prince an Op- 
portunity of ſettling a national Commerce, and 
of carrying it, during the Courſe of a long and 
quiet Reign, to its higheſt Perfection. Not to 


mention that the more * Advantages of a 
Nation, 
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Nation, thoſe I mean of Government, Wealth, 
soil, Climate and the like, will only be valuable 
in Proportion to the Tranquillity wherewith they 
are enjoyed. In ſhort, Peace is to the State what 
Health is to the Body, which not only ſupplies 
Spirits and Vigout for uncommon Undertakings, 
but gives us a Reliſh for all the ordinary Bleſſ- 
ings of Life, and is what alone can render us 
capable of taſting them with ſincere Pleaſute. 
But the Deſireableneſs of Peace will appeat in 

2 much ſtronger Light, if We oppoſe to it the 
Condition of War; which, next to a State of la- 
very, is the moſt calamitous a People can be in- 
volved in. For, to conſider it only in its mildeſt 
Effects: Into what infinite Diſotder and Confu- 
fion is a Kingdom thrown by the bare Prepara- 
tions for War; what ſad Anxieties and Terrouts 
attend the Profecution of it; and how tthavoitd-= 
ably does it all the while weaken and reduce the 
contending Parties; ſo that at laſt, as in fome other 
Conteſts, generally ſpeaking even the Viftors 
themſelves are almoſt ruined thereby? The Scene 
wou'd appear ſtill worſe; were We to take a View 
of its Operations in the Field, where ſuch enra- 
ged Multitudes are drawn together, provided 
with all the Inſtruments and dreadful Engines of 
War, and endowed with the utmoſt Skill and 
Addrefs in applying them to the Deſtruction of 


One 
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one another, that Study and daily Exerciſe could 
give them. What wild Waſte: muſt it make at 
ſuch Times in the human Species? But I have 
little Inclination at preſent to diſplay all the Ca- 
lamities ariſing from theſe worſe-than- brutal En- 
counters. This would only be expoſing to View 
ſuch Scenes of Horrour and Cruelty, of Blood- 
ſhed and Death, as, I think, for the Honour of 
human Nature ought, if poſſible, for ever to be 
concealed. 
| Inſtead therefore of ſpending the Time i in ge- 
neral Reflections of this Kind, let us turn our 
Thoughts more particularly to the War in which 
we ourſelves have been lately engaged; and con- 
ſider as well the Evils that might juſtly have been 
apprehended from it, had not a ſeaſonable Stop 
been put thereto, as thoſe We really ſuffered, 
whilſt Divine Providence thought fit to exerciſe 
us with it. 
| And, in this View, Nothing deſerves 3 
or more ſeriouſly to be conſidered, than the fatal 
Effects to our Religion, with which a Continua- 
tion of the War might probably have been at- 
tended. It is indeed no agreeable Taſk to publiſh 
our own Dangers. But, at the ſame Time, it 
muſt not be denyed that the Enemy, whom we 
have moſt Reaſon to fear, had made an uncom- 


monly. ſwift N in his Conqueſts of late 
Tears: 


[9] | 
Years: And though. no doubt he was greatly 
weakened himſelf, yet conſidering the Reduction 
of his Enemies, and the large Reſources he had 
always ready at Hand, he ſeemed but too well 
enabled to extend his Conqueſts, at leaſt upon 
the Continent, as far as he ſhould chooſe. Had 
his Blow therefore been purſued, it might have 
put him in a Capacity not only of giving us per- 


petual Annoyance, but within a while perhaps of 


invading and over-running our Country. And 
had Things proceeded thus far, there is little 
Room to hope that, in ſo general a Calamity, our 
excellent Church would have been ſpared. The 
many Obſtructions She hath given to the Ene- 
my's pernicious Schemes would, no doubt, have 
intitled her to the largeſt Share of his Rage. And 
to render her Fall the more deplorable, in her 
Ruin muſt have been involved that of the Pro- 
teſtant Intereſt in Europe. Peace therefore conſi- 
dered in this Light only, when the Probability 
of Succeſs lay ſo much on the Side of the Ene- 
my, muſt afford ſincere Pleaſure to every Man, 
who wiſhes well to the Reformed Religion in the 
ſeveral Countries where it prevails; but eſpecial- 
ly to the Members of that Church, which has ever 
been its principal Ornament and Support. 
Nay even, whilſt We have been guarding a- 
| gainſt theſe publick Dangers, I am afraid, our 
B Church * 
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Church may have ſuffer d no inconſiderable Loſs 
by private Seducers. It is certain that Times of 
Confuſion are beſt fitted for thoſe who lie in wait 
to decerve, when the Minds of the Vulgar, fill- 
ed with gloomy Apprehenſions, are moſt liable 
to be impoſed on by legendary Tales, and the 
Care and Attention of the Government are turn- 
ed another Way. What Advantage the Adver- 
faries may have reaped from hence cannot cer- 
tainly be determined. But We are obliged, in 
Juſtice to their Diſcernment and AAivity, to ſup- 
poſe, they would hardly overlook or let flip ſuch 
Opportunities. And, from the loud Complaints 
that have lately been made of the Growth of Po- 
pery, there is Reaſon to fear, they have proved 
but too ſucceſsfully induſtrious in applying them 
to the Promotion of their dark Deſigns, 

Nor in the mean while are the Intereſts of 
Chriſtianity in general wholly unconcerned. For 
War, in cutting off all Communication between 
Chriſtian Countries and thoſe which are either 
deſtitute of the Goſpel, or as yet only in part 
bleſſed with its Preſence, muſt give a fore Check 
to the Progreſs of Divine Truth, and ſubject thoſe 
to great Inconveniences, who cannot be provided 
with due Supplies for its Maintenance from among 
themſelves. For which Reaſon this Evil is par- 


_ to be lamented when it rages among the 
| | trading 


[ IT ] 
trading Powers of Europe ; foraſmuch as theſe 
| have made it their pious Endeavour, to propa- 
gate Chriſtian Knowledge in thoſe Regions of 
Darkneſs, whither the Buſineſs of Commerce 
hath ſeverally called them. To which We may 
add, that War is an Enemy to Religion as it ſub- 
ſiſts in Individuals, in that it lays a Foundation 
for laſting Animoſities between Kingdoms, ſours 
and contracts the Minds of their reſpective Inha- 
bitants, diffuſes a Spirit of Contempt and Hatred 
through the Members of neighbouring Commu- 
nities, ſo that they can hardly mention one ano- 
ther but in Terms of Scurrility and Reproach. 
Which Want of univerſal Charity, how little ſo- 
ever conſidered, muſt certainly be accounted for. 
And laſtly, when Armies take the Field, how 
apt are they to draw the Attention of all Men af- 
ter them, to fill their Heads with idle Specula- 
tions, to ſupply Matter for much impertinent Diſ- 
courſe, as if the vain Conteſts of ambitious Men 
were all we had to regard, to the no ſmall Neg- 
lect of infinitely more important Concerns ? 
But as Reflections of this Sort may ſeem per- 
haps too minute and refined to be enlarged upon, 
I ſhall proceed next to conſider thoſe more ap- 
parent and temporal Evils, to which the State 
We are ſpeaking of expoſes us. It is true the 


People of this Land are perhaps leſs acquainted 
B 2 with 
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with theſe than moſt other Nations: The Coun- 
try Providence hath allotted us being ſo hep- 
pily ſituated by Nature, fo well fortified by Art, 
and ſo protected by our naval Power, that it can- 
not eaſily become the Seat of War, ſo long as 
our Conteſts are only with foreign Enemies. We 
are therefore almoſt Strangers to thoſe ſudden 
Alarms, that general Conſternation, thoſe Scenes 
of Havock and Devaſtation, which uſually uſher 
in and attend the Progreſs of this fatal Evil. But 
then, alas! when Wars are abroad in the Earth, 
and We ourſelves bear a principal Share in them, 
who knows how ſoon Almighty Gop may iſſue 
forth that dreadful Command, Sword, go thro' 
ce this Land?” Little in ſuch a Caſe would our 
boaſted Situation and Strength avail us! And 
ſurely, whoever conſidered how nearly this fatal 
Calamity had lately,approached us, what unac- 
countable Viciſſitudes there are in War, and a- 
bove all how little his Country deſerved to be 
ſpared, could not at ſuch Times but live under 
continual Apprehenſions of this ſore Viſitation. | 
However, though no Dangers of this kind had 
ſeemed immediately to threaten us, yet War had 
ſtill Calamities enow in Store to make us truly 
defirous of being delivered from it. For let the 
Scene of Action lie where it will, the Performers 
in it muſt receive their Support from our own 
4 Country. 
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Country. Which Circumſtance, under the moſt 
fruga! Adminiſtration, will atways create an Ex- 
pence too heavy for the Subject to bear. And, 
befides exhauſting a Nation of its preſent Riches, 
by the Influence it has on Commerce in ſubject- 
ing it to greater Hazards, Incumbrances, Inter- 
ruptions and the like, it may be conſidered as 
ſtopping up the very Channels by which freſh Sup- 
plies of Wealth ſhould be convey'd. But this is 
an Effect of War perhaps the leaſt worthy of our 
preſent Meditations : nor ſhould I have mention- 
ed it on this ſolemn Occaſion, but that it leads 
the Way to ſome greater Evils. 

Among which may be reckon'd thoſe Mur- 
murs and Diſcontents, which though incident, in 
ſome Degree, to a State in its moſt · flouriſhing 
Condition, will always grow more loud and nu- 
merous in Proportion to the Decay of Wealth in 
a Community. For let Men be never fo impor- 
tunate in their Defires to have a Check put to 
the Progreſs of an ambitious Enemy, to have an- 
cient Allies ſuccoured, and the Honour of a Na- 
tion maintained, or any other juſt Motive of War 
complied with ; yet how ſoon does this Eager- 
neſs abate, when they feel the Proſecution of theſe 
wholſome Ends to be attended with a neceſſary 
Expence to themſelves ? The immediate and pri- 


vate Evil ſoon over-balances the diſtant and only- 
public 


L141 | 
public Good: They grow weary, fretful and un- 

eaſy under the Burthen ; and, if We may judge 
from the Example of former Times, would per- 
haps ſcarcely be.kept in good Humour by a Train 
of the moſt glorious Victories.  Diſcontents of 
this kind are in all States and at all Times dan- 
gerous; But never more ſo than when they fall 
cout among a People, whoſe Character with their 
Neighbours is that of being bold, prone to Sedi- 
tion, and delighted with Change: And at a Jun- 
cture too when\ſome powerful Enemy hes in the 
Neighbourhood, ready to take Advantage of their 
Diſtractions, in order to impoſe upon them a new 
Government, or elſe to reduce them into a Pro- 
vince to himſelf. When Affairs are in this Si- 
tuation, War can ſcarce be too ſoon put an End. 
to, nor Time given to heal the Wounds it has 
either made or at leaſt unhappily inflamed. j 

Again; as Riches decreaſe, thoſe worſt Diſ- 
eaſes of a State, Venality and Corruption, will be 
in Danger of growing more ſtrong and epidemi- 
cal. For though there are few Things Men dread 
ſo much as Poverty, yet as little can they endure 
the Thoughts of preventing its Approach, by a- 
bating any Thing of that Splendor and Luxury 
they have hitherto been accuſtomed to live in. 
What a ready Compliance therefore muſt Temp- 


tations meet with, which promiſe a temporary 
Removal 


[15] 


Removal at leaft of both theſe Evils? Would 
to Gop this was Matter of Speculation only ! 
For ſurely no Man can take Pleaſure in having 
ought to accuſe his Nation of. ' But alas! are not 
theſe Reflections too, too well ſupported by 
Facts? We are indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, a 
People moſt miſerably ſunk in Corruption : And 
which is worſe have, I fear, every Day fewer 
and fewer religious Principles left to recover us 
out of it. How far our Wars may have been 
the accidental Cauſe of inhancing this Evil, can- 
not be determined. But there is Reaſon to think 
it never became ſo flagrant and notorious on all 
Sides, as it has done ſince the Reductions in 
Point of our Wealth, which theſe have occaſion- 
ed. And ſhould Peace, with that Plenty which 
uſually attends it, prove a Means, under Provi- 
dence, of extinguiſhing in us all corrupt and ſelf- 
iſh Views, of reſtoring us to a ſound and healthy 
State, of reviving in us that generous and diſin- 
tereſted Love of our Country, for which We 
were once ſo famous; it would be a Circum- 
ſtance of as great Joy as any the preſent Solem- 
nity affords. | 

But as Reflections of this kind chiefly reſpect 
thoſe who continue in Quietneſs at Home, let us 
extend our Proſpect into the Field, and view the 
Situation from which our brave Fellow. ſubjects 


are 
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are now delivered: A Situation, in which not 
only all endured Hardſhips, but all hazarded, and 
many Thouſands loſt, their Lives. Some Senti- 
ments of Humanity could not but be moved in 
us even by the Sufferings of Enemies on theſe Oc- 
caſions. How deeply then muſt We have been 
affected for thoſe, who bore the endearing Title 
of Countrymen, and periſh'd in our Defence in a 
foreign Land, 70 return no more, nor ſee their na- 
tive Country? Moſt of whom, no doubt, left be- 


hind them near Relations or Friends to bewail 


their untimely Fall, and aggravate with their 
Out-cries and Tears the general Calamity. _- 
And yet, the moſt affecting Conſideration of 
all is ſtill behind: I mean, the ynprepared Con- 
dition to appear before their Maker, in which 
We may apprehend Multitudes are cut off by the 
Fate of War, Far be it from us to make any un- 
charitable Reflections on Men to whom We ſtand 
ſo greatly obliged. Nay We are willing to believe 
there muſt be many noble Examples of Virtue | 
among Perſons expoſed to ſo many Dangers, and 
who leaſt of all can call Life their own. But 
however, the known Morals and Reli gion of Sol- 
diers in general are ſuch, and, as ſome have re- 
marked, more particularly of Engliſb Soldiers, 
as give us but too juſt Reaſon to fear, that Num- 


bers of them are plunged into Eternity with ſuch 
a Load 


1 71 
a Load of Sin and Guilt upon their Heads as is 
dreadful to the Imagination to conceive. A Re- 
flection, ſurely, but little attended to by thoſe 
that delight in War ! 

Nor ſhould we forget the many maimed nd 
deplorable Objects, wherewith War repleniſhes 
our Streets; who are doomed to languiſh under 
a Life of Poverty, Nakedneſs and Pain; and ap- 
pear ſuch wretched Outcaſts of Society, that, ſo 
far as carthly Felicity is concerned; they had 
better have periſh'd in the Field. And with Re- 
gard to thoſe who eſcape theſe Evils, the many 
vicious Habits, they too generally find they have 
been contracting, leave them but little Room to 
boaſt of their Acquiſitions in the Camp. I men- 
tion this with ſenſible Concern for the Public as 
well as themſelves : Not ſo much with a view to 
Perſons of ſuperior Rank among them; tho too 
many of theſe are rendered no very deſireable 
Members of Society, who might have been bred 
up to uſeful Employments in Church and State, 
had not the Times invited them forth to the Pro- 
feſſion of Arms. But the Perſons principally in- 
tended here are of ordinary Degree : Men, who 
are too far gone in Idleneſs and Debauchery 
to think of procuring a Livelyhood by their 
honeſt Induſtry ; and who are above all others 
to be dreaded, if they betake themſelves to 
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are now delivered : A Situation, in which not 
only all endured Hardſhips, but all hazarded, and 
many Thouſands loſt, their Lives. Some Senti- 
ments of Humanity could not but be moved in 
us even by the Sufferings of Enemies on theſe Oc- 
caſions. How deeply then muſt We have been 
affected for thoſe, who bore the endearing Title 
of Countrymen, and periſh'd in our Defence in a 

foreign Land, 10 return no more, nor ſee their na- 
tive Country? Moſt of whom, no doubt, left be- 


hind them near Relations or Friends to bewail 


their untimely Fall, and aggravate with their 
Out-cries and Tears the general Calamity. _ 
And yet, the moſt affecting Conſideration of 
all is ſtill behind: I mean, the unprepared Con- 
dition to appear before their Maker, in which 
We may apprehend Multitudes are cut off by the 
Fate of War, Far be it from us to make any un- 
charitable Reflections on Men to whom We ſtand 
ſo greatly obliged. Nay We are willing to believe 
there muſt be many noble Examples of Virtue | 
among Perſons expoſed to ſo many Dangers, and 
who leaſt of all can call Life their own. But 
however, the known Morals and Religion of Sol- 
diers in general are ſuch, and, as ſome have re- 
marked, more particularly of Engliſb Soldiers, 
as give us but too juſt Reaſon to fear, that Num- 


bers of * are plunged into Eternity with ſuch 
a Load 
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a Load of Sin and Guilt upon their Heads as is 
dreadful to the Imagination to conceive. A Re- 
flection, ſurely, but little attended to by thoſe 
that delight in War ! 

Nor ſhould we forget the many maimed and 
deplorable Objects, wherewith War repleniſhes 
our Streets; who are doomed to languiſh under 
a Life of Poverty, Nakedneſs and Pain; and ap- 
pear ſuch wretched Outcaſts of Society, that, fo 
far as carthly Felicity is concerned; they had 
better have periſh'd in the Field. And with Re- 
gard to thoſe who eſcape theſe Evils, the many 
vicious Habits, they too generally find they have 
been contracting, leave them but little Room to 
boaſt of their Acquiſitions in the Camp. I men- 
tion this with ſenſible Concern for the Public as 
well as themſelves: Not ſo much with a view to 
Perſons of ſuperior Rank among them; tho too 
many of theſe are rendered no very deſireable 
Members of Society, who might have been bred 
up to uſeful Employments in Church and State, 
had not the Times invited them forth to the Pro- 
feſſion of Arms. But the Perſons principally in- 
tended here are of ordinary Degree : Men, who 
are too far gone in Idleneſs and Debauchery 
to think of procuring a Livelyhood by their 
honeſt Induſtry ; and who are above all others 
to be dreaded, if they betake themſelves to 

C contrary 
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contrary Courſes, as they are become more au- 
dacious and cruel by being inured to Dangers, and 
as it were trained up in Blood. The many hor- 
rid Acts of Violence and Murder We hear of be- 
ing daily committed do, I fear, but too ſufficient- 
ly manifeſt the Truth of this Obſervation. And 
as to thoſe who are not arrived at this Pitch of 
Wickedneſs, yet the many Habits of Intempe- 
rance, Lewdneſs and Swearing, imported with 
them from the Camp, render them of dangerous 


Example to the People, and contribute not a lit- 


tle to that Inundation of Vice, which is always 
obſerved to flow in upon us after the Concluſion 
of a War. In ſhort, the Army is fo very indif- 
ferent a School for Morals, and ſends forth ſuch 
profligate Multitudes into the World, when ths 
Buſineſs of War is ended, that Peace itſelf ay 
in this View, ſeem formidable to us. 

This Conſideration, however, is by no means 
mentioned in Abatement from the Deſireableneſs 
of Peace. Theſe are Evils that muſt have ſuc- 
ceeded to a War whenever it ſhould be conclu- 


| ded; and muſt have gained Strength and become 


more grievous in Proportion as that Concluſion 
had been longer delay'd. And tho' our full En- 


joyment of this Bleſſing may by them for a while 


be protracted, yet it is to be hoped they will not 
laſt long: They are _ be conſidered as the 
Toflings 
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Toſſings of a Sea after a Tempeſt, which, how- 
ever troubleſome and dangerous at preſent, muſt 
ſubſide by Degrees, when the Storm, which cau- 
ſed them, itſelf is laid. 

Notwithſtanding therefore any tranſient Di- 
ſturbances of this Kind, we may be conſider d 
as already in the Poſſeſſion of Peace, and accord- 
ingly may proceed to reflect 


II. Secondly, On the Duty of a Nation bleſſed 
with the Accompliſhment of its Wiſhes in 
this Reſ pect. 


This Duty, as We are informed by the Text, 
conſiſts of two Branches, Keeping our ſolemn 
Feaſts, and Performing our Vows. 

Now as all joyous Solemnities went by the 
general Name of Feaſts, only becauſe Entertain- 
ments of this kind uſually made a conſtituent 
Part of them; We need not confine the firſt 
Branch of our Duty to the ſtrict Import of the 
Word by which it is expreſſed ; but may extend 
the Notion of it to all thoſe Rejoicings, Praiſes, 
and Thankſgivings, which were at any Time in- 
ſtituted in Remembrance of National Bleffings. 
And in this Senſe the pious Uſage We are now 
ſpeaking of is of great Antiquity: Human Na- 
ture having always been too honeſt and gene- 


rous not to teſtify, by ſome outward Tokens of 
C 2 'Thank- 
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Thankfulneſs to the Deity, thoſe ſecret Tranſports 
of Joy and Gratitude, which are natural to the 
Mind of Man when any extraordinary Bleſſing is 
received. Thus Melch:zedeck going forth to meet 
Abraham in His Return from the Slaughter of the 
five Kings is ſuppoſed, from the Circumſtances of 
Bread and Wine, to have provided a Feaſt for 
Him and his victorious Army. And afterwards 
expreſs Mention is made of his preferring a ſo- 
lemn Thankſgiving to the mo/t high GOD, Poſſeſ- 
four of Heaven and Earth, for the Succeſs vouch- 
ſafed to that great Patriarch againſt his Enemies: 
Which Solemnity is the more obſervable as it 
was uſed upon a Concluſion being put to the firſt 
War we have upon Record. Again, ſo remark- 
able was the Bleſſing of Fehoſhaphat for the Stop 
put to his Enemies, who had threaten'd his King- 
dom with a powerful Invaſion, that it afterwards 
gave Name to the Place * where it was celebra- 
ted. And We read that the Jews made the Day 
"of their Deliverance from the wicked Devices of 
Haman, a Day of Gladneſs, and Feaſting, and a 
good Day, and of ſending Portions one to another. 
The Songs of Moſes, Deborah and David are all 
Inſtances to the ſame Purpoſe, and ſhew how be- 
coming and neceſſary it was judged, by holy Men 


Gen. 14.18, b 2 Chron. 20,26, e Eſth.g.19, 
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of old, to commemorate, in ſome public Manner, 

any ſignal Inſtances of Succeſs or Deliverance. 
And as to the ancient Heathens, Nothing was 
more common among them, than to expreſs their 
well- meant Gratitude to the Gods on ſuch Occa- 
ſions, by general Remiſſions from Labour, by 
public Proceſſions with Hymns and Songs, erect- 
ing of Trophies, offering of Sacrifices, Conſecra- 
tion of Spoils, with other Acts of Devotion too 
numerous to be here related. One however I 
cannot forbear mentioning on this Occaſion; 
which was that of building a Temple, when they 
had been bleſſed with a Victory or Eſcape from 
the Enemy, in Honour of the Deity, to whoſe 
Patronage they aſcribed ſuch a Bleſſing. This 
pious Cuſtom was more eſpecially frequent among 
the Romans : And though they miſtook the true 
| Obje of Worſhip therein, yet doubtleſs it was 
graciouſly conſidered by the ſupreme Being, and 
contributed more effectually to their Succeſs in 
the Day of Battle, than a thouſand triumphal 
Arches reared, at an immenſe Expence, for the 
idle Entertainment and Admiration of the Vul- 
gar. 
In like Manner too it is recorded of holy Da- 
vid, that He built an Altar, and intended after- 
wards to have erected a Temple, in the Place 
where that ſore Plague ceaſed, to which He had 
ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted rather than to a devouring War. And 
ſurely ſuch Examples could not be unworthy the 
Imitation of Chriſtian Countries. Edifices of this 
Sort would be, not only the moſt fignificant and 
laſting Monuments of a Nation's Senſe of the Di- 
vine Goodneſs, but the moſt uſeful too; eſpecial- 


ly in Parts, where the Inhabitants are not ſuffi- 


ciently provided with Places for the eſtabliſh'd 
Worſhip of their Creator: A Want which may 
drive ſome of the more ſerious to ſeperate Con- 
gregations ; and furniſh the indifferent with, what 
they may think a plauſible Excuſe, for attending 
no kind of Worſhip at all. 

But leaving Conſiderations of this kind to Per- 


ſons, to whom they moſt properly belong, let it ſuf- 


fice juſt to have mentioned the Antiquity of theſe 
ſolemn Obſervances, and how generally they ob- 
tained, without preſcribing any Thing, as to the 
outward Tokens or Memorials of Gratitude, that 
might not unfitly attend them. It will much 


better become us to inquire into thoſe inward 


Qualifications of the Mind, and more private Du- 


ties, on which the due Celebration of the preſent 


Solemnity more eſſentially depends. 

And here, our firſt Care ſhould be to poſſeſs 
ourſelves with a juſt Notion of G o D's directing 
Providence and Aſſiſtance in the Accompliſhment 


of Peace. For though perhaps this Day's Solem- 


nity 
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nity may ſuppoſe us duly ſenſible of this Point 
already, yet it is well known that pious Inſtitu- 
tions may gain an outward Compliance from 
thoſe, who pay little Regard to the Truths on 
which they are founded. I would not willingly 
indeed ſuppoſe this to be our preſent Caſe. But 
certain it is, that We are grown ſurpriſingly ſpar- 
ing in our Acknowledgements of the Divine In- 
terpoſition in human Affairs: Inſomuch that were 
We to judge from ſome Hiſtories, which have 
lately made their Appearance among us; or 
from our Converſation about the Succeſs or Miſ- 
carriage of public Undertakings; one would real- 
ly imagine, that Providence had no longer a Share 
in the Government of the World, but that all 
Things were conducted, and brought to an Iſſue, 
by the ſole Intervention of human Means. And 
yet there is not any Thing, as far as We can per- 
ceive, which the ſupreme Being hath ſhewn him- 
ſelf more careful to prevent, than ſuch Incroach- 
ments on His Prerogative, or more ſtudious to 
impreſs and maintain upon Men's Minds, than a 
lively Senſe of the Dependency of all Events on 
His ſovereign Will and Pleaſure. 

And as this ſeems to have been a principal 
Aim in all thoſe Manifeſtations Gop hath given 
us of His Power, ſo more eſpecially in the two 


great Articles now before us, of War and Peace. 
In 
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In other Inſtances, His Hand is chiefly diſplayed 
in keeping the ſeveral Parts of the Creation ſtea- 
dy and uniform in their Obedience to the natu- 
ral and ſtated Laws, which He hath ordained 
them. But it is not ſo with theſe; they are not 
tied down to the ſettled Laws of Proportion be- 
tween Cauſes and Effects, but immediately de- 
pend on the Providence of Gop fot their Gui- 
dance and Determination, to whom there is no Re- 
ftraint, to ſave by many or by few. For which 
Reaſon He commonly ſtiles Himſelf by ſome 
Title bearing Relation to theſe Provinces wherein 
He moſt viſibly preſides ; as that of the LORD 
of Hoſts, the GOD of Battles, the MIGHTY 
ONE of Jacob. And with Regard to the op- 
polite Condition He is elſewhere ſaid to * make 
and to give Peace: And holy David with great 
Sublimity deſcribes Him as the ſole Reſtorer of 
this Bleſſing : * He maketh Wars to ceaſe unto the 
End of the Earth: He breaketh the Bow, and cut- 
teth the Spear in Sunder ; He burneth the Chariot 
in the Fire. — We are not however to conſider 
Expreſſions. of this kind, as excluding all ſubor- 
dinate Means from having a Share in our Ac- 
knowledgements. Great Thanks, no doubt, are 
juſtly due ta our Gracious Sovereign, as well for 
his unwearied Endeavours to proſecute the War 


a See Ifai. 45. 7. Pal. 147. 14. b Pal. 46. 9. 2 
| with 
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with Vigour, whilſt it was neceſſary, as the af- 
fectionate Regard ſhewn for the Eaſe and Hap- 
pineſs of his People, in embracing the firſt Op- 
portunity, to procure for them a juſt and ho- 
nourable Peace. Nor are thoſe who were em- 
ployed under him, in the Proſecution of theſe 
Ends, to be neglected on this Occaſion. But 
then We are not to reſt here. We muſt conſider 
the great King / Kings as the fir? Mover to- 
wards Peace: As He that allays the Rage of con- 
' tending Powers; that in the Struggle weakens' 
and reduces them by ſuch juſt Degrees, as to 
render them mutually inclined to an Accommo- 
dation : As He that ſuperintends, influences and 
directs their ſubſequent Proceedings, compound- 
ing the ſeveral jarring Intereſts of States and 
Kingdoms, and, by the ſecret Methods of his 
Providence, making them all contribute to the 
Promotion of His wiſe Deſigns. 

Such Meditations as theſe, beſides laying a juſt 
Foundation for Thankfulneſs, and directing it to 
its proper Object, will be attended with the far- 
ther Benefit of kindling in us that Joyfulneſs of 
Heart, fo eſſential to the due Obſervance of the 
preſent Solemnity. For Peace, conſidered in this 
Light, is to a Nation like the Teſtimony of a 
good Conſcience. It is a Token of our not be- 
ing caſt off by Gop, an Affurance that We ftill 

| D enjoy 
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enjoy the Favour of His ſaving Care and Prote- 
ction. Which Reflections, tho' at all Times full 
of Comfort, muſt be more eſpecially ſo now, 
when the Over flowings of Ungodlineſs had made us 
afraid, and We were ready to look upon our- 
ſelves, as a People deſtined to Deſtruction. Nor 
is it the leaſt Advantage of theſe Conſiderations, 
that they will help to regulate, as well as to ex- 
cite, our Joy, and render it ſuitable to the Occa- 
ſion; a chaſte, becoming and religious Joy, un- 
mixed with that Intemperance and Extravagance, 
which the Heathens conſidered, as inſeparable 
from moſt of their feſtival Solemnities. 

Having here mentioned Chearfulneſs as a Du- 
ty, We may farther obſerve, the Obligation We 
are under of ſtirring it up in others as well as our- 
ſelves. There are numberleſs unhappy Souls ſo 
depreſſed with Want, ſo totally ſunk in Poverty, 
that, without our Relief, they muſt pine away 
in ſecret, whilſt the Nation wears one common 
Face of Gladneſs. And yet, no doubt, their Re- 
joicings and Praiſes would be as acceptable an 
Offering to Heaven as ours. Can We then do a 
better Service, than that of lifting up their Heads 
at this Seaſon, and enabling them by our Chari- 

ty to partake with us in the general Joy? It is 
very affecting to conſider the Humanity and 
Goodneſs, with which the Law of Moſes is fra- 


med 


7 

med in this Reſpect. What tender Solicitude has 
that great Lawgiver ſhewn, leſt by their Pover- 
ty the Stranger, the Fatherleſs and the Widow 
ſhould be excluded from having a Share in their 
National Rejoicings? And what repeated Com- 
mands has he given, that Something ſhould be 
ſet apart for them, that they might eat and be ſa- 
ti gied, and rejoice with their Brethren in all the 
Good that GOD had done unto Iſrael? Such kind 
Offices as theſe, beſides chearing the Hearts of 
the Indigent, would tend to ſanctiſie our other 
Performances on this Occaſion, and be a Means 
of procuring them the moſt favourable Accept- 
ance at the Throne of Grace. 

Again ; as this Day is ſet apart for religious 
Joy, it would ill become us to cloud it with Mur- 
murings and Diſcontents. I mention this Point 
the rather, becauſe there ſeems to be a ſtrange In- 
clination in many Perſons ro undervalue every 
Thing that is done, to ſeek out for Matter of 
Complaint, to aggravate our Misfortunes ; as if 
We took no Delight in the Welfare and Proſpe- 
rity of our Country: Which is the moſt diſagree- 
able Return for Favours, to our gracious Benefa- 
or, that can poſſibly be made. He loves to ſee 
His Creatures happy under His Diſpenſations, 
and conſiders their chearful Enjoyment of them, 
as a kind of implicit Praiſe and Thankſgiving to 
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His Providence. We ought therefore, as at all 
Times, ſo more eſpecially now, to turn the bright- 
er Side of Things towards us; to view the Situa- 
tion of public Affairs in the ſame Light, as a wiſe 
Man does his private Concerns; who reflects on 
the Good he poſſeſſes, and the Evils he hath eſ- 


caped, rather than torments himſelf with think- 


ing, what poſſible Advantages might have been 
obtained, or how far he hath come ſhort of the 
Ends he propoſed at firſt ſetting out. This is the 
only Way to render a Condition ſo full of Diſ- 
appointments, as the preſent Life too generally is, 
tolerably eaſy and comfortable to us. 

And in this View of Things, the Succeſles We 
have been bleſſed with at Sea will deſerve our 
particular Remembrance, as beſt ſuited to awaken 
our Joy and Thankfulneſs on this Occaſion. For 
here indeed the Britiſh Strength appeared to great 
Advantage, and proved abundantly an Over-match 
for all the combined Force our Enemies could 
ſend againſt it. Nay, ſo far did Providence vouch- 
ſafe to favour our Endeavours, that at laſt We 
became, as it were, ſole Maſters of the Deep, 
without an Enemy left in this wide Element that 
dared to encounter us. And yet many Things 
fell out in the Courſe of our Proceedings here, 
that might have rendered ſuch an univerſal Do- 
minion leſs expected; which it would be need- 

| leſs 
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leſs to ſpecify, as they were Subjects at the Time 
of daily Complaint, and thought, more than once 
to have prevented Things from being brought to 
a ſpeedy and favourable Iſſue. To obtain there- 
fore ſuch an intire Conqueſt, notwithſtanding the 
Misfortunes hinted at, ſhews at once wherein our 
great Strength heth, and how ready Almighty 
Gop is to ſecond Men's Endeavours, when they 
apply their Force in the Way which He and Na- 
ture hath directed. 

And if our Succeſſes by Land, inſtead of cor- 
reſponding to theſe, have fallen ſhort of our Ex- 
pectations, it is a Pleaſure however to reflect, that 
the little Diſcomfitures We met with here, were 
not owing to our Countrymen, whoſe wonted 
Bravery diſtinguiſhed itſelf on every Occaſion ; 
but rather, ſo far as human Means had a Share 
in them, to the Backwardneſs of Allies, the ſu- 
perior Numbers of the Enemy, their greater Fa- 
cility of procuring ſtill freſh Supplies, with other 
ſuch like Cauſes, which need not to be particu- 
larly infiſted on here. 

And laſtly, if upon the Whole We do not find 
ourſelves ſo much advantaged, after a long War 
as our ſanguine Hopes might flatter us at firſt ; 
inſtead of throwing all the Blame upon our brave 
Countrymen, which would be unjuſt, or upon 
our Governours, which at leaſt would be undu- 

tiful ; 
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tiful ; let us charge it (as We cannot err in do- 
ing) upon our many National Sins and Impie- 
ties, which, we have Reaſon to believe, have 
chiefly 2w:thbolden good Things from us. — And 
if to theſe our Demerits be added the Conſide- 
Tation of our having been engaged, for ſeveral 
Years, with two of the moſt powerful States in 
Europe; ſingly, We may ſay, at Sea, whilſt we 
were alſo the chief Confidence and Support of 
the confederate Powers by Land; methinks, ra- 
ther than repine at the general Iſſue of Things, 
we ſhould look upon it as a ſignal Inſtance of the 
Divine Mercy, that We did not fink under the 
Burden ; but were able at laſt to treat with the 
Enemy on ſuch equal Terms. 

Indeed there is Reaſon to hope We are not in- 
ſenſible of this Favour. The Fears Men betray 
leſt the State of Tranquillity we now enjoy 
ſhould not prove laſting, leſt the reſtleſs Enemy 
ſhould only be gaining Time to ſtrike a more 
decifive Blow, argue a tacit Approbation of the 
Peace, a ſecret Acquieſcence in our preſent Con- 
dition. In order therefore to remove our Fears 
on this Head, and to procure Eſtabliſhment and 
Perpetuity to the Bleſſing now reſtored, let us be 
mindful of the 

Second Branch of Duty required on this occa- 


ſion, the Performance of our Vows. — This Point, 
though 
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though of the laſt Importance, is what we are in 
moſt Danger of proving defective in. For when 
Inſtances of Divine Mercy are newly received, 
when they are yet freſh upon our Minds, and 
commemorated by us in numerous and joyful 
Aſſemblies, We can hardly fail of being ſincere 
and fervent in our Acknowledgements of them. 
But, then how naturally will Men ſtop here, ima- 
gining the whole Debt of Gratitude diſcharged 
by the ſhort and tranſitory Service of one Day ? 
Whereas a preſent Senſe of Divine Favours will 
little avail us, unleſs a grateful Memory of them 
be retained, and made Uſe of as a Motive to cor- 
rect and reform our future Lives. Nay This is 
an End, to which we are under particular Cove- 
nant, as it were, to apply them. For do We not con- 
ſider Peace as vouchſafed to us in Conſequence of 
our repeated Faſts and Humiliations before Gop? 
Would We then ſee it continue intire and unſha- 
ken? We muſt religiouſly acquit ourſelves of 
whatever Promiſes of a new Life, whatever Vows 
of Amendment, were made under His afflictive 
Providence. We ſhall then have Nothing to fear 
from the buſy Projects of an ambitious Enemy. 
But on no other Grounds can We hope for a 
Continuation of the Bleſſing reſtored, but may 
rather look for a Viſitation of ſorer Calamities 
than We have hitherto experienced. | 
| And 
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And having taken this effectual Method to ſe- 
cure the Poſſeſſion of Peace, it will next behove 
us to cultivate thoſe relative and ſocial Duties a- 
mong ourſelves, which alone can render it a Bleſs- 
ing to us: Such I mean as that of Subjection to 
thoſe whom Providence hath ſet over us, Peace- 
ableneſs towards our Equals, Gentleneſs towards 
Inferiors, and in ſhort Order and Harmony 
throughout the whole Body. 

For in vain have we made Peace with the E- 
nemy, if We continue to foment Heats and Ani- 
moſities among ourſelves. Theſe may in the End 
prove as fatal to us as foreign Wars: And will 
in the mean while rob us of thoſe blefſed Fruits, 
which Peace is naturally fitted to produce. We 
mult therefore unite our Endeavours to aſſwage 
that virulent Spirit of Party, which hath diffuſed 
itſelf thro' all Ranks and Degrees of Men; to the 
utter Extinction almoſt of every Thing that is 
good and great amongſt us. It is indeed with Re- 
luctance that I enter on this Part of the Subject. 
For who can behold without Pain his native 
Country, though fitted by its Situation, by its na- 
tural Products, by its Government, its Religion and 
Laws, to be the happieſt Kingdom on Earth, al- 
moſt deprived of theſe Advantages through inte- 
. ſtine Broils? — Nor again can We hope to be 


more a than We are happy, under ſuch 
Circum- 
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Circumſtances. For alas! what generous Deſigns 
can be carried into Execution, when every Thing 
is conſidered with an Eye to Party, and therefore 
ſure of being clogged with Oppoſitions? Nay, 
can ſo much as any public Spirit be expected, 
whilſt Men's Views are confined to the narrow 
Limits of a Faction, and their Minds ſo imbitter- 
ed, that they can hardly wiſh any general Good 
to the Community, leſt their Enemies ſhould be 
equal Sharers in it with themſelves? How many 
Conſiderations are there which ſhould incline us 
to lay aſide theſe civil Diſſenſions? We are a Na- 
tion divided by Nature from all other Kingdoms, 
a People that dwell alone, and therefore, like a Fa- 
mily ſituated in a remote Place, are particularly 
bound to ſtudy the mutual Happineſs of each 
other, by multiplying domeſtic Comforts, and cul- 
tivating Peace and Unanimity among ourſelves. 
Again, a Nation's own Strength under Providence 
muſt ever be its beſt Security. For States how- 
ever nearly allied, can generally bear one another's 
Diſtreſſes with wonderful Patience and Reſigna- 
tion; And, I think, Experience teaches us, that 
foreign Aſſiſtance would be adminiſter'd but in a 
lame and ineffectual Manner, ſhould our unhap- 
py Diviſions ever reduce us ſo low as to ſtand in 
Need of it. And as to profeſſed Enemies, they 
deſire Nothing more, than to ſee us diſcharging 
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the Rage, due to themſelves, ſo keenly upon one 
another ; that, when Parties are ſufficiently ſpent, 
like Vultures, they may fall on and devour their 
mangled Carcaſes. But above all let it be conſi- 
dered, how inconſiſtent this Conduct is with 
Charity, the Perfection and Ornament of our 
Religion, and without which the great and ulti- 
mate End of it can never be obtained. 

How much better then would it be to employ 
our Zeal in mitigating the Fierceneſs of Conten- 
tion, rather than inflaming it, in rectifying Pre- 
judices, doing Juſtice to injured Characters, re- 
conciling the Minds of Fellow-Subjects, and in 
reſtoring that Tranquillity to our Country which 
is ſo much to be defired? The Time will come, 
when ſuch good Offices as theſe will yield us more 
Comfort in the Reflection, than what all the Ap- 
plauſes and little Triumphs of a Party can beſtow. 

But laſtly, moſt of all does it behove learned 
Societies to ſtudy the Things that make for Peace. 
We may obſerve, and to the Honour of theſe 
ancient Seminaries be it ſpoken, that Venality and 
Corruption, after having made their Way into 
every Corner of the Land, have hitherto gained 
no Admiſſion here. How highly then wou'd it 
redound to our Honour, could We ſhut out that 
other Plague and Reproach of our Country, of 
which I-am ſpeaking ? We ſhould then be, in a 
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ſtill more eminent Degree, the Salt of the Earth, 
Examples of Wiſdom as well as Integrity to the 
reſt of the Nation. And with Regard to ourſelves: 
the mutual Happineſs and Improvement of Per- 
ſons ſituated in theſe learned Retirements do, in 
a particular Manner, depend on the friendly Diſ- 
poſition they bear one towards another, and the 
hearty Confidence and Freedom of Converſation, 
ſubſiſting amongſt them. Whilſt this our Jeru- 
ſalem is thus at Unity in itſelf, We may go on with 
Chearfulneſs in the Performance of our local Du- 
ties and in Diſcharge of the Truſt repoſed in us 
by our Country ; enjoying all the Pleaſure and 
Advantage which Communications with Men of 
improved Parts and Learning can yield. I need 
not ſay, how unhappily the Scene wou'd be chan- 
ged if, inſtead of theſe, that accurſed Fiend, the 
Spirit of Party, ſhould ever be introduced amongſt 
us, with all the Train of Suſpicions, Jealouſies 

and Hatred which uſually attends her. 
Dor is the Credit and Intereſt of the Place leſs 
concerned therein, than our own Felicity. For 
how natural is it to ſuppoſe, that Feuds and A- 
nimoſities of this kind would occaſion Reports 
being made little favourable to us? What Aggra- 
vations would there be of Things faulty, Perver- 
ſions of what is good, and Miſrepreſentations of 
what is indifferent? This is not ſaid to inflame 
| Matters, 
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Matters, but from a dutiful Regard to our com- 


mon Mother, whoſe indulgent Care of all Her 
Sons merits their tendereſt Concern for her Wel- 


fare and Reputation. 
It may alſo deſerve to be conſider'd, what In- 
conveniences would accrue to the Public ſhould 


We, by any Diviſions of our's, bring into Diſre- 


pute theſe venerable Recefles, ſo excellently fitted, 
ſo conſcientiouſly applied, to the training up the 
Youth of the Nation in every Thing virtuous, loy- 
al and praiſe-worthy. How many would by this 
Means be withheld from enjoying the Opportu- 
nities of a liberal Education, and ſo the learned 
Profeſſions be defrauded of their proper Supplies? 
How many driven to ſeek for Education in fo- 
reign Lands, where they can neither receive a Diſ- 
cipline ſo excellent in its kind, nor ſo proper for 
Men, who are afterwards to conform themſelves 
to an Engliſb Conſtitution and Frame of Govern- 
ment? The Age too, alas! in general ſeems not 
ſo favourably diſpoſed towards theſe Seats of 

Learning, as to admit of Diſſenſions among 
thoſe, on whoſe Prudence and united Labours 
their Welfare and Proſperity muſt chiefly depend. 
And it would argue a kind of judicial Madneſs, 
when the Storms of Prejudice beat ſo heavily 
upon us, if, inſtead of ſaving the Veſſel, We 
ſhould fall to mutinying among ourſelves, 


But, 
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But, without dwelling on a Suppoſition ſo 
diſagreeable, I ſhall conclude with the Words 
of the Royal Pſalm/t; in applying which, I 
doubt not, but every Lover of our Country will 
join with me: 

O Pray for the Peace of Jeruſalem ! May they 
proſper that love Thee ! Peace be within Thy Walls 
and Proſperity within Thy Palaces ! For my Bre- 
thren and Companions Sakes I will now ſay, Peace 
be within Thee. Yea becauſe of the Houſe of the 
LORD our GOD I will ſeek Thy Good. 
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